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I cannot hide what I am; I must be sad when I 
have cause, and smile at no man’s jests; eat when 
I have stomach, and wait for no man’s leisure; 
sleep when I am drowsy, and tend on no man’s 
business; laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor. 

—Mucx Apo Asout NortHinG 
“GD 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

MarsHa.u Bipwa 1, Organist 
<> 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy colJ<ction of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carnecrzg Macazing freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, DR. WEIDLEIN ! 


The tumult and the shouting are over, the cap- 
tains and the kings have departed, and the ma- 
jestic building of the Mellon Institute, just 
inaugurated, stands there beyond our window as it 
will stand for a thousand years—a temple to hu- 
man service. The dream of mitigating physical 
suffering in an institution that was primarily de- 
signed for industrial research came into this great 
Mellon philanthropy through the soul of Edward 
R. Weidlein; and he has taken up the conquest of 
germs to go hand in hand with the conquest of 
molecules. It was a glorious dedication. Andrew 
W. Mellon made the best speech of his life. Richard 
Beatty Mellon was there in the hearts of all who 
loved him, and his son Richard spoke touchingly 
of that father’s absorption in the creation of the 
work. And Dr. Weidlein guided the celebration 
to a successful ending, and it is he who now stands 
on the bridge as his great ship glides into the un- 
charted seas of science. 





TRIPPING A REVIEWER 


In the Carnecre Macazine for April there ap- 
ared a review of Holmes Alexander's excellent 
k on Aaron Burr, in which a statement was 
made that the author had not given the date of 
his hero’s birth. This letter from Mr. Alexander, 
together with another look at the book, shows 
that the date does in fact occur, although it is 
obscurely hidden under that misleading and badly 
chosen phrase, ‘‘the latter,’’ on page 8: 


Battimore County, MaryLAND 
May 3, 1937 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

It is certainly man-bite-dog when an author 
dares correct his reviewer. But I beg you take 
note of the following. 

The Carnecire Macazine, April: “*. . . his 
absorption in details. . . that has made him 
forget to give us the date of his hero’s birth. . .”” 

Aaron Burr: ‘‘To the new abode she [Burt's 
mother] brought two children, Sally and Aaron, 
Jr., the latter barely ten months old. at the time, 
having been born at Newark on the sixth of 
February.”’ 

But aside from this very embarrassing accusation 
of yours, I am most appreciative of the review you 
wrote me. You are perfectly right about the 
other mistakes, and I am always glad when 
readers point them out because it helps me catch 
them in future editions. It may be hard for you 
to believe that two university professors plus 
James Truslow Adams and an editorial staff 
combed the MS for errors. No wonder I had a 
tough time getting through college. Many thanks 
again for your very intelligent and friendly hand- 
ling of the Colonel. 

—Ho.mes M. ALEXANDER 





TRUE EVEN NOW 


No man should be taxed beyond his ability. 
—Heroporus 
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THE GERMAN ART SHOW 


By HELEN APPLETON READ 


[In 1935 Mrs. Read was sent to Germany by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation to assemble the 
German Art Exhibition, now touring the United States and showing at the Carnegie Institute art 
galleries from May 3 to May 30. Formerly art critic of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Mrs. Read has also 
written a book on Robert Henri—under whom she studied art at one time—contributed regularly to art 
magazines, and held the position, from 1925 to 1931, of art editor of Vogue. Well-known throughout 
the art world as author, lecturer, and critic, it is not surprising that she received the Oberlaender Fel- 
lowship for research in German art in 1932, nor that she was chosen to assemble the paintings and 
drawings that comprise the exhibition of which she has written in the accompanying articie.] 


For the majority 
of people, Ger- 
man art is undis- 
covered territory. 
Ask the average 
well-informed 
American what 
German art con- 
notes to him and 
he will probably 





say: Diirer’s 
‘*Apostles’’ and 
the ‘‘Melen- 


colia,"’ Holbein’s portraits, the 
Cologne Cathedral and Boecklin’s ‘‘Isle 
of the Dead.’” How many visitors to 
the Dresden Gallery who spend a re- 
spectful ten minutes before the Sistine 
Madonna will give a scant two minutes 
to the marvelous early Cranachs, and 
how many cross the terrace to the 
nineteenth-century gallery to see the 
matchless collection of German Ro- 
mantics, or, for that matter, even know 
of its existence; and in Berlin, how 
many, after having found their way to 
the Manets and Renoirs in The National 
Gallery, climb to the top floor to see the 
Caspar David Friedrichs, and the Ker- 
stings, or discover the Menzels and the 
Feuerbachs in the mazes of the first 
floor. And how many, despite the 
growing recognition of his world im- 
portance, make the pilgrimage to Col- 
mar to see Matthias Griinewald’s Isen- 
heimer altar—one of the great master- 
pieces of all times. For, although visi- 
tors to Germany may enjoy experiment- 
ing with the wines of the country, they 
seldom extend their inquiring spirit to 
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include discoveries in native art. And 
it is just because German art is, to so 
large an extent, undiscovered terrain 
that special interest attaches to the ex- 
hibition of German paintings and draw- 
ings from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
centuries which has been shown during 
the current season in American museums 
under the auspices of The Carl Schurz 
Foundation and Oberlaender Trust, and 
is now at the Carnegie Institute. The 
exhibition offers the first comprehensive 
survey of German art to be shown in 





REST ON THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT 


By Hans Batpune (1476-1545) 


Painting lent by the Germanische National- 
museum, Nuremberg 





















































NANNA 


By Ansetm Feuversacu (1829-80) 
Painting lent by the Landeskunst- 
sammlungen, Stuttgart 
this country, and in so doing, it has 
also provided opportunities for apprais- 
ing the distinctive qualities of Ger- 

man art. 

Curiously enough, it is the Germans 
themselves who are very largely re- 
sponsible for the lack of interest in and 
appreciation of their art. They have 
permitted the theory to arise that the 
Germans are essentially a race of phi- 
losophers and poets. Meier-Graefe has 
said that marvelous as are the works 
of a Diirer or a Cranach, it is as if an 
accident had provided their authors 
with the same material for a wholly 
different purpose. But it is just because 
the German artist is also a poet and a 
philosopher that his expression in the 
plastic arts is given its distinctive 
quality and exerts its special fascina- 
tion. 

It is evidence of the tardy apprecia- 
tion of their art that it was not until 
the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that an adequate history of German 
art was written in German, a com- 
posite work of several volumes among 
whose authors were Wilhelm Bode and 
Hermann Janitschek. And it was not 
until the beginning of this century that 
an adequate effort was made to under- 
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stand the distinctive quality of German 
form and the point of view which de- 
termined it. This belated appreciation 
of their own art is due to a curious char- 
acteristic of the German mind, an in- 
herited tendency to believe that classic 
art and the Latin concept of form repre- 
sented fixed standards of beauty by 
which all culrure must be judged. It is 
a point of view which repeats itself in 
always-new disguises throughout the 
history of German art and literature. 
When, in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, esthetics com- 
menced to be the serious concern of 
German philosophers, the material on 
which they based their deductions was 
derived very largely from classic and 
Italian material. The great arche- 
ologist, Winckelman, whose revalua- 
tion of Greek art set in motion the 
classic revival, claimed that ‘‘stille 
Grosse und edle Einfalt’’ were the con- 
ditions of all significant art. Therefore, 
when German art, or for that matter 
any non-classical art was examined, i 


STANDING MADONNA WITH CHILD 
By Hans Hosein THE YOUNGER 


Drawing lent by the Herzog Anton-Ulrich- 
Museum, Brunswick 
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CHRISTOPHORUS 
By Konrap Wifz (1395-1447) 
Painting lent by the Gemilde-Galerie, Berlin 


received a negative valuation. Refer- 
ring to this attitude, Roger Fry has said, 
“What a right little, tight little, round 
little world it was when Greece was the 
only source of culture, and when Greek 
art, even in Roman copies, was the only 
indisputable art except for Renaissance 
repetitions."" When in the eighteenth 
century the Princes and Kurfiirsts made 
their art collections, many of which are 
now state museums, their choice in pic- 
tures reflected a point of view which 
repudiated the native product. 

The exhibition makes no pretensions 
at complete representation within the 
time limits and the mediums chosen. 
Not only are German paintings jeal- 
ously guarded in German museums by 
statutes which make it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain permission to exhibit 
paintings in overseas exhibitions, but 
many of the most typical examples are 
not transportable, notably altar pieces, 
fifteenth-century wood panels which 


cannot endure climatic changes, or the 


mural and ceiling decorations of Ba- 
roque palaces poe churches. But ad- 
mitting these limitations the exhibition 
nevertheless offers the opportunity for 
tracing through five centuries recurrent 
and characteristic qualities of German 
form. This dominant theme is best 
described as Gothic. And by Gothic is 
not to be understood the Gothic style of 
the Middle Ages but the Gothic spirit 
which is to be found in very nearly all 
characteristic expressions of the Ger- 
man spirit. 

Because of the difficulties in obtaining 
representative paintings by Diirer, Hol- 
bein, and Griinewald, these artists are 
represented only by drawings in the ex- 
hibition. But regrettable as this omis- 
sion is, it does not impair a representa- 
tion of the sixteenth century to the ex- 
tent that might have been the case were 
not these artists, with the exception of 
Griinewald, essentially draftsmen. All 
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RUINED MONASTERY OF ELDENA NEAR GREIFSWALD 
By Caspar Davip Friepricn (1774-1840) 
Painting lent by the Nationalgalerie, Berlin 


those qualities that we have assumed are 
associated with German form, the in- 
volved and complex design, line that 
does more than outline the figure, but 
has life of its own, the insistence upon 
minutiae—all these are to be seen in the 
collection of drawings. This preémi- 
nence in the linear eulltinn is also char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century and, 
although it was possible to represent 
the artists of this period with paintings 
as well as drawings, the section devoted 
to romantic drawings tells the story of 
the Romantic movement quite as con- 
vincingly and persuasively as do the 
paintings. 

The Romantic school of the first half 
of the nineteenth century is given 
special emphasis in the exhibition not 
merely because the artists who represent 
it revive an innate German strain—to 

uote Ludwig Justi, because ‘‘they pro- 
doce works of art in deep agreement 
with the time of Diirer’’—but also be- 
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cause this chapter of German art is 
practically unknown to American art 
lovers. Philipp Otto Runge, Caspar 
David Friedrich, Wilhelm von Kobell, 
Franz Horny, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
and Gustav Carus are names which are 
not found in general art histories or mu- 
seum collections. But, for students of 
German ‘‘Geistesgeschichte’’—the his- 
tory of mental attitudes—and its rela- 
tion to the development of European 
culture during the nineteenth century, 
the importance of the Romantic move- 
ment cannot be overlooked. The very 
shibboleth of German Romanticism was 
art, and the philosophic implications of 
the movement are to be found in Ro- 
mantic painting as well as in Romantic 
literature and music. 

Runge and Friedrich are the apo- 
theosis of the Romantic movement. 
Both of them wanted to found and in- 
spire a new art that was not dependent 
upon foreign influences. Runge was a 











seer and mystic who believed that one 
of the functions of art was to be a 
medium for finding God. Prophesy- 
ing a discovery of the landscape as an 
inspiring vision, Caspar David Fried- 
rich made this prophecy an actuality in 
his landscapes, which for all their care- 
ful observation of reality, are reflections 
of the inner world of the spirit. In- 
spired by the spirit of the Wars of 
Liberation, and a close friend of the 
ts Heinrich von Kleist and Ludwig 
Rieck, he endeavored to express the 
spirit of nationalism in his landscapes. 
othic ruins, twisted oak trees, the 
immensity of the ocean, the northern 
lights, and the rainbow were for him 
symbols which should help to bring 
about a renewal of the German spirit. 
They had this effect upon many, al- 
though his contemporaries repudiated 
his work, for the most part appreciating 
neither its beauty as painting nor its 
spiritual significance. “Ynly in recent 
years has Friedrich’s .1¢ greatness been 
appreciated and his place been assured 
in the consciousness 
of the German 
people. 
Romanticism, 
however, as it is 
represented in the 
German Art Ex- 
hibition, has other 
less transcendental 
although equally 
authentic expres- 
sions. There is 
Friedrich Georg 
Kersting, whose 
idyllic genre themes 
are permeated with 
the Romantic spirit. 
And there is Moritz 
von Schwind who 
revived that ancient 
Germanic strain— 
that most original 
manifestation of the 
German spirit—the 
Volkslied—in his 
pictures which are 
painted poems. And 
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there is Ludwig Richter, whose humor- 
ous and sympathetic delineations of the 
life of the Kleinbirger transformed the 
lofty idealism of the early Romanticists 
into a mood of naive and gentle comfort 
or homelikeness, and whose woodcuts 
stored a long-neglected medium to the 
honorable = that it had once held 
among the graphic arts. 

The exhibition closes with Hans 
Thoma, and the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, the intention having been to make 
it a purely historical survey and to 
iclinde no twentieth-century artists. 
Presenting a survey of German art in 
which the dominant theme of German 
form is clearly discernible, the exhi- 
bition should also demonstrate how 
irrevocably the arts record the spiritual 
and social forces which produce the 
artist. A quotation from Georg Dehio’s 
monumental history of German art 
seems especially pertinent in this in- 
stance: ‘There are inner chambers of 
the German spirit to which only its 
art history has the keys.’ 





THE HULSENBECK CHILDREN 
By Puitipe Orro Runce 
Drawing lent by the Kunsthalle, Hamburg 
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THE STORY OF A PRIZE PAINTING 


[Everett Warner's oil tempera painting ‘‘Rain,’’ which was shown in the 1936 Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings as “Rainy Night,’’ was awarded the Altman Prize of $300 for the best 


landscape by an American citizen at the National Academy of Design 1937 Exhibition. We are printing 
here, just as Mr. Warner tells it, the story of ‘‘Rain’’ and its connection with the painter and his life, 
Recently promoted from associate member of the National Academy of Design to full-ranking acade- 


mician, 


Y picture, 
“Rain, ’’was 
painted less than 
a year ago, and 
some alterations 
were made and 
some posonaee 
more fully de- 
veloped as re- 
cently as last 
February, after I 
had the oppor- 
tunity of study- 
ing it in the Car- 
negie Interna- 
tional, but the 
idea has been 
germinating for 
a long time. 

In planning it, 
I leaned most 
heavily upon a 
pastel sketch made two years ago, but 
the real beginning dates back to oil 
sketches made more than a dozen years 
ago. The subject was found in one of 
the few sections of New York where the 
old Dutch buildings with their long 
sloping roofs have not entirely suc- 
cumbed to the march of progress. 

This group of buildings, overlooking 
the East River and the old Fulton Fish 
Market, played a part in the early his- 
tory of New York, but I hold them 
in familiar affection rather for the im- 
portant réle they playéd in my personal 
history. The building on the corner 
was my home for extended periods on 
three different occasions, a believe 
that I brought to the creation of the 
picture a more sympathetic and mature 
understanding than would otherwise 





EVERETT WARNER 
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r. Warner's work has brought honor not to himself alone, but also to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology where he has been a member of the art-school faculty since 1924. ] 


have been pos- 
sible. 

The decision 
which led me to 
make this ob- 
scure waterfront 
hotel my home 
is autobiography, 
but it may be of 
interest because 
it was the solu- 
tion of a problem 
that has vexed 
many artists. 
Every painter 
realizes that to 
do the best crea- 
tive work he 
must be able to 
secure a con- 
tinuity of effort 
free from inter- 
ruption. The layman may think he 
understands this, but he will never even 
scratch the surface of understanding it. 
Only an artist can realize to what ex- 
tent even the threat of a future interrup- 
tion will hamper him during his work- 
ing hours. 

If a painter turned out pictures by 
feeding paint and canvas into a machine, 
he might well glance at his watch and 
say, ‘Everything will be completed at 
4:30. I’li join you for that committee 
meeting,’ or he might answer the 
phone by saying ‘‘Sure, I can meet you 
for lunch at 1:00, I’ll have the sky done 
down to the horizon by that time.” 
But as things are, how can an artist 
know what the situation will be at 
4:30? Perhaps everything will beswing- 
ing along wonderfully at that hour, 
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and if he lays down his brushes and 
calls it a day, the whole thing may slip 
through his fingers and go galloping to 

dition, taking with it not merely the 
abor of that day, but perhaps the work 
of weeks or months. 

There is, I know, a popular belief 
that it is impossible to make an artist 
angry by inviting him to dinner. Ad- 
mitting that this is possibly the least 
offensive form of interruption, and 
cumes at an Lour least likely to interfere 
with his work, it is still true that many 
artists would rather go hungry than 
have hanging over them while they 
worked the fear that just as things 
reached the most critical stage, they 
might be obliged to stop in order to 
fulfill some engagement. 

For a good many years I had a 
studio in New York, and with each 
year came increasing claims upon my 
leisure, not always actually requiring 
large amounts of time, but furnishing 
an annoying distraction. I felt this 
so strongly that when, after the World 


War, I again returned to civil life I 
moved out into the country in order to 
find more ideal working conditions. 

But much as I enjoyed the country, 
I had painted so many New York street 
scenes, in particular along the water- 
front, that I continued to hanker after 
these things with a kind of nostalgia. 
I wanted to hear the steam whistles of 
the river craft again. It must be some- 
thing that gets into your blood. To 
me the most poignant thing in the play, 
‘‘Dead End,’’ was the sound of near and 
distant whistles. 

One day I thought to myself, why 
not be in New York, but not of it? 
Why not seek the obscurity of an un- 
frequented part of New York, and re- 
main wholly aloof from old friends and 
old associations? If, by chance, I should 
encounter a friend, I could explain that 
I had just come in from the country 
and was returning on the 5:15. I felt 
that I could get deeper into the material 
that I wished to paint living on the 
waterfront and becoming acquainted. 








I chose to live at the corner of Fulton 
and South streets because I found there, 
on the top floor, a room from which I 
could see the sun rise behind the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. The old Fulton ferryboat 
came ploughing into her slip just 
beneath my windows, and I used her 
in a picture which I painted from my 
attic room. The hotel was most primi- 
tive in its furnishings, but it had a 
great deal of character. I learned that 
the restaurant on the second floor in a 
more fashionable day had been a very 
famous place. Manhattan epicures knew 
that Sweet's Restaurant was the place 
to go for the finest sea food. 

As night fell the babel of the market 
dwindled and ceased, and with the 
great hush that settled down over the 
neighborhood, the whole character of 
the hotel changed, and a group of sea- 
faring men took possession of the tiny 
sitting room, playing poker or swap- 
ping yarns of wind fad wave. I was 
surprised to discover how exclusive this 
group was. While I do not suppose that 
an ordinary sailor would have been 
turned away from the hotel, I am sure 
that he would not have felt very com- 
fortable in this sitting room among 
ship captains, chief engineers, and men 
with first officers’ tickets. If a man did 
not have a rating that would have en- 
titled him to be called ‘*Mister’’ afloat, 
he simply did not belong there. Eugene 
O'Neill would have revelled in that 
little sitting room, and perhaps found 
there the material for a play, but since 
I was not a writer I chose to spend only 
a few evenings there. 

More often I took my small oil-color 
box and roamed the darkened streets, 
stopping under street lights to sketch. 
In certain places, such as the outer end 
of Pier Eleven, there were no lights, and 
in order to work there I devised an 
arrangement by which a flashlight 
attached to my leather coat would cast 
enough light on my panel. It was on 
one of these aueael excursions that, 
standing under the shelter of one of the 
fish-market sheds, I made the first 
sketch of the waterfront street-corner 
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which appears in my picture “‘Rain.” 

Even in this first sketch I observed 
and painted those circular coronas 
which you may have noticed around the 
two bright arc lights in the final picture, 
The colors run the entire gamut of the 
spectrum, though shown rather faintly, 
Some persons have intimated that the 
painting of this effect was just artifice 
on my part. On the contrary it is a 
perfectly authentic phenomenon of Na- 
ture that may be observed by anyone 
whose eyes are sensitive or well trained. 
Nor is it limited to rainy nights. The 
color is generally most visible on clear 
nights. Many persons have remarked 
the circular coronas around automobile 
headlights in a fog, but according to my 
observation the color is most difficult 
to detect in a fog, though the circular 
spot of light is much more visible. 

No matter how brief my visits to 
New York have grown to be in recent 
years, lam seldom too busy to slip down 
to my former haunts either by day or 
after nightfall. Last Christmas I man- 
aged to find time for a walk across 
Brooklyn Bridge at night and, re- 
turning, descended to South Street to 
have another look at my waterfront 
home. A light was burning in the 
little sitting room, just as you see it 
in the painting, but I did not feel like 
going up. I knew that Jimmy Lake was 
dead, and the hotel had changed hands. 
So I just lingered across thestreet, study- 
ing the play of light and shadow on the 
familiar walls. And perhaps because it 
was Christmas, there came to my mind 
another Christmas Day nineteen years 
earlier, when I had stood on the Quai 
des Grands Augustins, and looking up 
at a row of ie ae under the roof, had 
thought how wonderful Paris had ap- 
peared through those magic casements 
of my student days, and recalled that 
line of Beranger’s song: 

“Grenier ou ma jeunesse 
de la misére a subi ses legons,"’ 

Paris is a closed book, and New York 
is a closed book, and ‘‘Rain’’ isn’t just 
one of my pictures. It is a page out of 
my life. 
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SATURDAY SCULPTORS AND 
SUMMER SANTAS 


By JoszepH Baitey Extis 
Head of the Department of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Ir you were asked 
to shut your eyes 
and then try to 
call up from the 
depths of your 
memory a clear 
picture of some 
animal, it would 
be interesting to 
see just how that 
visual recall 
would work into 
your molding of 
a bit of clay or plasterline! You would 
soon find out just how much you did or 
did not know about the heads and tails 
and in-between parts of, let us say, a 
bunny, a squirrel, or perhaps a dog or 
pussy cat. Then—when you had combed 
the corners of your memory for a 
clearer picture of how to put these parts 
together—if you had the opportunity 
of seeing just how well your efforts 
stood up it comparison with the efforts 
of some fifty other alert minds, you 
would begin to realize just how much 
you had to revisualize to improve your 
mental picture! 

If you were then told that you would 
be given a second chance the following 
Saturday to show just how much you 
had been able to improve your memory 
from close observation of the animal 
in question, you might find out what 
new meaning such observation could 
accomplish in improving the qualities 
of your second attempt, and ability to 
See, Save, and State would begin to 
function. You would then be well! on 
your way to becoming rabbit-conscious 
or squirrel-minded. 

If you were then informed that the 
real fun in mud-pie making was yet to 
come, and that your creative imagina- 
tion was to be turned loose on the 


developing of an original figurine or 
sketch, expressing your plastic presenta- 
tion or interpretation of a composition 
entitled ‘‘Circus’’ or ‘‘Playmates’’ or 
perhaps ‘‘Orchestra Leader’’ to stand up 
for comparison with the sketches or 
compositions of other students on suc- 
cessive Saturdays, what would you 
do then? 

You would probably sink or swim in 
your attempt, but attempt and struggle 
would be the order of the day, for upon 
the outcome of your efforts would de- 
pend your progress as a Saturday Sculp- 
tor, your chance to see just where the 
output of your creative imagination and 


HAND OF LIFE 
By Vina Jane Hirscu 


An Entry in the 1937 Scholastic Exhibition 
from the Saturday Sculptors. 
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COWBOY 
By Jonn DonaLpson 
Another Saturday Sculptor’s Scholastic entry 


control in arrangement placed you in 
the selection and rating scheduled for 
the coming Saturday! 

This, gentle reader, is a graphic pic- 
ture of the spot you would be in were 
you among the fifty youngsters who 
signed up for the beginning classes in 
Saturday Sculpture at Carnegie Tech 
this year. Now, the chances are that 
after you had come up for air the third 
time, you would find that learning to 
swim in the sea of creative sculpture was 
really an intriguing way to spend a 
Saturday morning, and, I venture to say, 
you would come back for 
more, as has been the case 
with many a high-school 
boy or girl who found the 
fun from such Saturday 
modeling a recurring urge 
from year to year. 

The annual exhibitions of 
the creative work of high- 
school students sponsored by 
the Scholastic Magazine 
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these past ten years, and shown in the 
galleries of the Department of Fine Arts 
of the Carnegie Institute, give ample 
proof of the versatili oat vim with 
which these girls and boys of high- 
school age from all parts of the country 
can make their elders sit up and take 
notice. Those of us who had an op- 
portunity of viewing the tenth Scholas- 
tic showing, which ran from April 27 
to May 16, will bear witness to the 
virile qualities that so much of this 
work possessed, and Pittsburgh's young 
artists were well represented in this 
showing, including a goodly number of 
Saturday Sculptors. For Saturday Sculp- 
tors in Carnegie Tech’s College of Fine 
Arts have proven their right to a place 
in the sun not only in exhibiting but 
also in prize-winning. 

They have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of P.S. and S.P., around which 
their training is based—P.S. standing 
for the Possibility of Seeing via the 
rabbit and squirrel memory route, and 
S.P. for the Seeing of Possibilities, the 
search for a better arrangement of the 
elements in each original plastic sketch, 
the testing of one’s creative imagina- 
tion in the manipulation of the clay or 
plasterline not only to produce an 
original sketch reading up to the title 
given out for the coming Saturday's 
judgment, but also to twist and turn the 
parts of that developing composition 
to produce a still better set-up and ar- 
rangement. 

Let’s take a glimpse at a class in ses- 
sion on a typical Saturday morning. A 
first-year class is about to start on the 
search for the significant—to pass judg- 
ment, so to speak, on the work de- 





INTERPRETATIONS OF CIRCUS 
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PLASTELINE MODELS SHOWING THE VARIETY OF INTERPRETATIONS SUBMITTED 
BY THE SATURDAY SCULPTORS FOR THE PROBLEM ON ORCHESTRA LEADERS 


veloped at home during the week. The 
sketch title is ‘‘Playmates,’’ and twenty- 
five compositions form the material to 
be looked over, twenty-five plastic 
sketches representing the creations of 
the students in this particular group. 
These are now placed side by side on the 
judgment table. What a 
variety of ideas and inter- 
pretations they present! 
Here are two puppies 
playing; there a young 
mother holding her babe 
high in the air; just be- 
yond we notice still a dif- 
ferent presentation, a 
small boy in long pants 
offering an apple to a 
very much alive and in- 
terested pony. Then 
there’s a mother lioness 
stretched out at ease while 
three of her young tumble 
over her and one an- 
other. In the next com- 
position an old sailor 
patiently helps a young 
admirer to whittle out a 
ship. A mother horse 
romping with her first- 
born colt is definitely a 
“playmate piece’ if ever 
there was one, and we 
have only touched upon a 
few. The judgment pre- 
liminaries are under way 
when the first composi- 
tion is held up and care- 
fully turned so that all 
eyes may follow the 
slowly changing silhou- 


HULA HULA DANCER 
By Marjorie Strain 


Also shown in the 1937 
Scholastic Exhibition 


ette and study the play of masses. The 
turning sketch changes from front to 
side, to back, to other side, and front 
again. What are its good points, what 
its bad? Do the two figures read as parts 
of a related whole or is that simply 
a section of the ‘“‘kitchen floor’’ on 
which two individuals 
stand or pose, each intent 
upon playing a solo part? 
Here Tech's Saturday 
Sculptors may be re- 
minded that a really good 
composition is very much 
like a good football team 
where each member car- 
ries out his assignment as 
a clicking ~ of a well- 
coordinated machine. 

As the preliminaries 
move on, it becomes evi- 
dent that certain sketch- 
makers have seen better 
possibilities in arrange- 
ment, have considered and 
experimented with this 
product of their creative 
imagination and, as a re- 
sult, have produced a 
more satisfactory set-up 
than some of the others 
who have spent too much 
time and effort on surface 
detail at the expense of 
structural essentials. 

Here may be a good 
time to suggest that it is 
better to twist and turn 
and express the flexibility 
of the trunk with its five 


appendages, to play the 
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part of a good chiropractor rather than 
devote so much time and energy to the 
finishing of features and the making of 
superficial detail. Finish will take care 
of itself if we can gain experience in the 
fundamentals. 

All sketches have now been scruti- 
nized and each student is ready to vote 
on the choice for a 
first and second 
place. The instructor 
in charge has made 
his selection and re- 
corded his vote on a 
slip of paper which 
will remain in his 
smock pocket until 
the results of the 
class balloting are 
known. 

We are now about 
to see where the 
votes will fall. The 
instructor moves 
along, holding his 
hand over each com- 
position in turn, 
and up come the 
hands of the stu- 
dents who feel that 
sketch number’ one 
is their selection for 
first place. It un- 
fortunately gets only 
three votes; number 
two receives none; 
number three also 
draws a blank in the 
balloting and so 
does number four. 
The fifth sketch picks up eight votes 
but not until we reach sketch nine are 
more votes forthcoming. This com- 
position receives a landslide of twelve 
counts leaving only two more votes 
which finally go to sketch seventeen. 
The balloting for second place shows a 
greater scattering in the votes but, out 
of the total, sketch number five receives 
ten votes and sketch number: nine is 
given seven more. The final check 
shows number five with a total of 
eighteen votes for first and second place 
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THE 1936 VERSION OF A SUMMER SANTA 
By Peter Joun Lupor 
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and sketch nine with a total of nineteen, 
a far greater total than that collected by 
any of the others. According to the 
folded ballot, number five rates above 
number nine in the estimation of the 
faculty juror and when both sketches 
are further analysed it is pointed out 
that number five, even though it is less 
““finished”’ than the 
other, is better 
organized from more 
positions than its 
close competitor and 
deserves the final 
honor of receiving 
the ‘‘leather medal” 
for the Playmate 
group. Will the crea- 
tor of selected sketch 
number five now 
come forward and 
receive the depart- 
ment award? For- 
ward she comes, for 
it happens to be a 
girl who has won 
today and, with 
smiling countenance 
and hand out- 
stretched, she re- 
ceives—a chocolate 
bar! A small item 
but priceless in the 
eyes of a Saturday 
Sculptor, to whom 
it signifies top selec- 
tion for having pro- 
duced the ‘‘cream of 
the crop’’ in this 
particular judgment. 

The title of this little tale has been 
given in two parts—Saturday Sculptors 
and Summer Santas—and the party of 
the second part should now put in an 
appearance. Alas, many a youngster 
has lived through a period of keen 
disillusionment when some scoffer has 
made bold to state, ‘“There is no Santa 
Claus,’’ and out of the window or back 
up the chimney has flown youth’s vivid 
picture of the jolly old fellow who was 
ever ready to fill the stockings of good 
little boys and girls with much desired 
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ifts! A vanished myth? No, not now, 
e the name Santa took on an entirely 
new meaning for a number of these very 
same girls and boys when, one short 
year ago, the talented youngsters who 
have become our Saturday Sculptors 
found that the Santa of yesteryear had 
returned, changing his seasonal pilgrim- 
age of giving gifts from winter to sum- 
mer and multiplying to six! Six be- 
nevolent citizens there were who, in 
1936, accepted a Christmas Day invita- 
tion to don the garb of “‘A Summer 
Santa’’; who, by their enthusiastic sup- 

rt, made it possible for seven Saturday 
Relinoss to have the advantage of at- 
tending Carnegie Tech’s Sculpture De- 
partment summer session. 

When, on the evening of May 22, at 
the opening of the fourth annual special 
display of the work of the Saturday 
Students in the College of Fine Arts 
exhibition hall, the teller of this tale 
had the pleasure of announcing the 
names of those Saturday Sculptors who 
had been selected on their record of 
talent, attendance, interest, and improv- 
ing quality of work to receive these 
Summer Santa awards. It was indeed 
difficult to have to make such a choice 
but the list was finally compiled and 
seven boys and girls were chosen who 
more than upheld their reputation for 
astuteness in making the most out of 
P.S. and S.P. during their subsequent 
Summer Santa summer session! 

The tale now moves on to the time 
just before another Christmas when 
these Saturday Sculptors played their 


own réle of Santa and surprised their: 


summer benefactors with a tangible 
token of their esteem and gratitude. 
These tokens took the form of Six Santa 
Statuettes cast from the Leather Medal 
Selection of a Saturday's judgment ses- 
sion: the outstanding work of a Satur- 
day Sculptor packed in suitable Christ- 
mas wrappings and presented as a 
souvenir of thanks and appreciation. 

It is encouraging to note that already 
our Santas of last session have expressed 
their desire to again ‘‘don the garb’’ 
for this year’s summer session and that 


their ranks have been increased. It 
really looks as though the six might 
multiply to sixteen! A Select Society of 
Sixteen Summer Santas for Saturday's 
Skillful Sculptors! 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Vor. XXV. ANNALS 


Art. 9—The Chain Snake in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania by M. Graham Netting, 
Curator of Herpetology at the Carnegie 
Museum. Issued June 25, 1936. Price: 
10 cents. 

Art. 10—The Land and Freshwater Mollusca 
of Newfoundland by S. T. Brooks, Curator 
of Recent Invertebrates at the Carnegie 
Museum. Issued June 20, 1936. Price: 
40 cents. 

Art. 11—Remarks on a Skull Cap of the 
Genus Troédon by Charles W. Gilmore, 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology at the 
United States National Museum. Issued 
June 20, 1936. Price: 10 cents. 


Art. 12—Notes on a Collection of Reptiles 
from Barro Colorado Island, Panama Canal 
Zone by M. Graham Netting, Curator of 
Herpetology at the Carnegie Museum. 
Issued June 25, 1936. Price: 20 cents. 

Art. 13—Vertigo Clappi, a New Land Snail 
from West Virginia by S. T. Brooks, 
Curator of Recent Invertebrates at the 
Carnegie Museum, and G. R. Hunt, Pro- 
fessor of Biology at Fairmont State 
Teachers College. Issued July 15, 1936. 
Price: 5 cents. 


Art. 14—The Land Snails Collected during 
the 1936 Voyage of the Vagabondia by 
S. T. Brooks, Curator of Recent Inverte- 
brates at the Carnegie Museum. Issued 
July 15, 1936. Price: 15 cents. 

Art. 15—The Amphibians of the Pulitzer 
Angola Expedition by Karl Patterson 
Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles 
and Amphibians at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. Issued 
July 24, 1936. Price: 10 cents. 

Art. 16—Ardynomys and Desmatolagus in 
the North American Oligocene by J. J. 
Burke, Assistant, Section of Vertebrate 
Paleontology at the Carnegie Museum. 
Issued December 12, 1936. Price: 35 cents. 


THE SPIRIT OF PEACE 


The real issue between nations usually matters 
little. The spirit in which nations approach 
each other to effect peaceful settlement is every- 
thing. No difference too trifling to create war; 
none too serious for peaceful adjustment. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 





HE Shakespeare Birthday Club of 
Pittsburgh, the oldest group of its 
kind in the United States, was organized 
in 1916 with Samuel Harden Church as 
its president. This year, in his absence, 
Henry F. Boettcher, head of the depart- 
ment of drama at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, presided at the celebra- 
tion of the bard’s birthday, paying 
tribute to him directly in these words: 
“Mr. Shakespeare, sir, on this April 
23, your 373rd birthday, the Shake- 
speare Birthday Club gathers around 
your statue to express its affection and 
gratitude for you and your incredibly 
magnificent plays. We rejoice, sir, that 
during this past theatrical season your 
name figured more’ prominently on 
Broadway than that of. any other play- 
wright, living or dead; that the best 
in acting and producing our contempo- 
rary stage has to offer has been lavished 
on your plays; and that now during the 
past two years, through the medium of 


the films, your plays are being presented 
to far vaster audiences than ever before. 
At no time, sir, during the past 373 
years, have your admirers had more 
cause for rejoicing than today. And 
now, sir, Miss Thelma Schnee, a senior 
in Carnegie Tech's drama department, 
in the character of one of your gayest 
and most gallant heroines, Rosalind, 
will recite an ode composed by Colonel 
Church in honor of your birthday.” 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die. 

Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its Heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 

The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind. 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 
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tans for raising the $4,000,000 

for the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology were presented to a representa- 
tive gathering of Pittsburgh men at a 
dinner given within the past few days 
at the Pittsburgh Golf Club. 

As has been stated many times, the 
object of this enterprise is to plant 
$4,000,000 in the Garden of Gold under 
an arrangement which will immediately 
give it a potential value of $12,000,000 
through the gift, in 1946, of $8,000,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

William Frew, Chairman of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology Com- 
mittee, presided at the dinner and gave 
the guests a cordial and hospitable 
welcome. Samuel Harden Church, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
reviewed Mr. Carnegie’s Pittsburgh 
philanthropies, showing their start 
with the Library, and their growth 
until they comprise the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and the great school of technology, 
and reminding his hearers that Mr. 
Carnegie’s total investment in these 
institutions would reach approximately 
$50,000,000 when the final settlements 
are made. He said that almost from 
Carnegie Tech’s very beginning the 
business institutions of Pittsburgh had 
used it as a reservoir, not only to obtain 
students well trained to do their work, 
but to go beyond that and look to the 
school to solve their problems through 
its research bureaus. He then read from 
a list the number of students who in the 
pee ten years had been absorbed from 

ech into Pittsburgh’s business, and 
hoped that this idea of looking upon 
the school as a great reservoir for 
local commercial and industrial activ- 
ity would grow, more and more, as the 
years go by. 

‘You will,’’ he said, “‘be interested to 
know the extent to which, in the past 
ten years, you men have dipped into our 
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reservoir and taken out of it, to our 
great pride and honor, our students, to 
put into your organizations to carry 
ee your work."’ Here is a partial 
ist: 


Evening Grad- 

Students uates 
Allegheny Steel Co. .............. 55 8 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co... 71 8 
Aluminum Company of America. 454 49 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co... 5 
American Bridge Co............... 192 6 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 

RS eon ee ce tas. so 5 
American Locomotive Co. 4 
American Oil Co.......... ; 56 Shas 
American Rolling Mill Co.. Sy 39 
American Radiator Co........... See 9 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. ares 3. 
American Steel and Wire Co........ 160 30 
Armstrong Cork Co........ a) 11 
A & P Tea Co....... BEE 
Atlantic Refining Co... 2 Se 15 
Babcock & Wilcox Co............. goo, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co.... 80 6 
Bell Telephone Co............... . 496 89 
Bethlehem Steel Co. eae a 38 
Blaw-Knox Co...... Oe . 228 24 
Boggs and Buhl... . Sl 4 
Aa DAs Bpem 0... 3. 5. eeenoanes 19 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp... .1,692 201 
John F. Casey Co.......... serene 2 
Crucible Steel Co.......... ; 91 20 
Columbia Gas and Electric Co... . ae 7 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry. 4 
Corning Glass Works............ 14 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.......... ; 4 
Cutler-Hammer Inc........ 7 
Diamond Alkali Co......... os 4 
Dravo Corporation.......... Spe ae 16 
duPont Companies....... re 34 
Hh fe vs csic kode vas 42 7 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. e 5 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. . cee 20 
Firth Sterling Steel Co... .. Se 
Ford Motor Co......... Ske ae 6 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. aA 
Foster-Wheeler Corp... a5 5 
Frank & Seder...... < TaD 4 
General Electric Co... ; 61 54 
General Motors Corp. ae 19 
Gimbel Brothers.................. 59 6 
Bi FP; GoodteeiGo.. . 2.6 oe 16 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 13 
Wi T; Gaene Ge. 2 co... ve 5 
Gulf Oil Corp.. . 182 60 
MUAMMIEM 556555528 (a a eee ns 10 


Harbison Walker Refractories Corp.. 33 12 
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Evening Grad- 
Students uates 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co... . 

Hillman Coal & Coke Co. . 
Homestead Valve & me Co. 
Hoover Co...... 

Joseph Horne Co. . 
Johns-Manville Co. 

Johnson Bronze Co 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kaufmann’s Thome Store 


— ae 
Leeds-Northrup Co.. 
Linde Air eaten Ciy.....: 
McClintic-Marshall Construction 


Mesta Machine Co. . 

Mine Safety rae Co. 

Montgomery 

P. H. Murphy Co 

National Steel Co. 

National Tube Co. 

Ohio Edison Co. 

Ohio Power Co.. 

Ohio Public Service Co. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Co.. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Philadelphia Co.. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.. 

Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co... 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co... 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...... 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. 

Pittsburgh Tube Co....... 

Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Con- 
struction 

Pressed Steel Car Co... 

Proctor & Gamble. 

Pure Oil Co.. 

Radio Corporation of America 

Republic Steel Corp.. ; 

ao Dairy Co. 

H. H. Robertson Co.. . 

Rust Engineering Co. 

W. B. Scaife & Sons. . 

Sheil Petroleum Co... . 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

Spang-Chalfant Co 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 

Standard Sanitary Mfg Co.. 

Standard Steel Spring Co. 

Surface Combustion Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


Timken Roller pecing.© Co. 
Union Carbide Co...... 

Union Railroad Co........ 
Union Switch & Signal,Co. 
United Engineering Co. 
Universal Steel Co... .. 
Vanadium Corp..... 

Walworth Co.... 

Weirton Steel Co.. 


8 
11 
5 
5 
5 
22 
12 
5 
90 
24 
46 
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Evening Grad- 

Students uates 
West Penn Power Co. sac ee 
Western Electric Co . 71 
Western Union Telegraph. . és 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
Wheeling Steel Co 
Wilson Snyder Manufacturing Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 


.2,756 


Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
was presented as one of the honor guests 
of the evening, and he expressed his ap- 
preciation of the sound judgment with 
which the Pittsburgh institutions had 
been developed by their trustees. ‘‘In 
fact,"’ said Dr. Keppel, ‘‘whenever we 
have a particularly hard problem in our 
New York office in which we need ad- 
vice based on experience, we turn to 
Pittsburgh, and we have never been 
disappointed.’ 

Dr. ee spoke with glowing ap- 
proval of the growth of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, referring par- 
ticularly to the situation which existed 
in 1921, when it became apparent that 
the active and ambitious development 
of the school was becoming too great a 
strain upon the resources of the New 
York Corporation, and said that after 
several conferences between the New 
York and the Pittsburgh trustees, a plan 
of final settlement had been reached 
whereby the New York Corporation 
agreed to match with $2 every $1 raised 
by Carnegie Tech friends during the 
next twenty-five years—a period which 
comes to an end in 1946. “‘One third of 
the $4,000,000 to be raised in Pitts- 
burgh,’ said Dr. Keppel, “‘may be in 
buildings, such as a library, a students 
activities building, or men’s and women’s 
oeninarin - 

pel cited as an illustration 
ois ae happened in Chicago when 
Mr. Rockefeller founded and for many 
years supported the University of 
Chicago, and then, after granting a 
final liberal endowment, left the future 
maintenance to public support, with 
very great success to the University 
itself. 
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As a matter of fact, the people of 
Chicago had immediately accepted this 
responsibility and have since then con- 
tributed something like $68,000,000 to 
the Chicago school. 

In looking around the table, with his 
customary cordial and kindly manner, 
Dr. Keppel gave this conclusion to his 
remarks : 

‘In closing, let me say in all sincerity 
that we of the older generation who 
worked with Andrew Carnegie when he 
lived are perfectly happy and confident 
in leaving the Carnegie tradition in the 
hands of Pittsburgh.’’ 

Dr. Robert E. Doherty, the new 
President of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and the second honor 
guest of the evening, delivered a stimu- 
lating and inspiring address, covering 
the past achievements of Carnegie Tech, 
in which he modestly disclaimed any 
responsibility whatever, and pointed 
with the authority of real leadership 
to the further development which he 
hoped for the school in the years di- 
rectly ahead. He then described some 
of the difficulties of the existing situa- 
tion in the lower return from endow- 
ment funds, making necessary the new 
income which will result from the 
$4,000,000 fund now to be raised. Out 
of this new endowment, Dr. Doherty 
informed his hearers, the administra- 
tion would be enabled to make physical 
and administrative improvements that 
would add immeasurably to the useful- 
ness of the institution. 

At the conclusion of these speeches, 
there was an informal discussion of the 
whole subject which developed the fact 
that these leaders of Pittsburgh were 
keenly interested in the project that had 
been presented to them, and that they 
approved of the plan to make use of the 

arden of Gold in planting $4,000,000 
which would through their efforts 
spring up over night into $12,000,000 
of new endowment. 

The General Committee in charge of 
this enterprise includes the following 
Citizens of Pittsburgh, who are co- 
Operating in this great mission with an 


enthusiasm that is bound to reach the 


shining goal: 


Marcus Aaron 
Wilson S, Arbuthnot 
Thomas S. Baker 
Frank B. Bell 

Walter J. Blenko 
Arthur E, Braun 
Frank F. Brooks 
John F. Casey 
Francis J. Chesterman 
George H. Clap 

G. Greer Coolidge 
George L. Craig 
Howard N. Eavenson 
Benjamin F. Fairless 
Maurice Falk 
Gordon Fisher 
William Frew 
Howard Heinz 
Moorhead B. Holland 
Roy A. Hunt 

Lorenz Iversen 


George T. Ladd 
Frank J. Lanahan 
Frank A. Leovy 

H. E. Lewis 

J. E. Lose 

Robert H. McClintic 
E. E. McCoy 
Richard K. Mellon 
Harry J. Miller 
William S. Moorhead 
J. E. Nelson 
Augustus K. Oliver 
John L. Porter 
James C. Rea 

Henry M. Reed 

A. W. Robertson 

W. C, Robinson 
Charles A. Rowan 
Alan M. Scaife 
Frederic Schaefer 
William Watson Smith 


B. F. Jones, III. 
Edgar J. Kaufmann 
H. B. Kirkpatrick 
William B. Klee Ernest T. Weir 
John F. Laboon H. S. Wherrett 
William P. Witherow 


W. B. Spellmire 
Clarance Stanley 
J. T. Tierney 


What is happening to the $4,000,000 
project from this gentle but earnest 
agitation? All that can be said at this 
moment is that arich harvest is indicated, 
and the Gardener hopes to make a pre- 
liminary meen in the June number of 
plantings of the triple-bearing seeds in 
the Garden of Gold. But independently 
of this organized movement, the un- 
solicited gifts continue to come in. 

C. Kenneth Smullen, a Tech graduate 
who went into the World War, had 
transferred to our school his adjusted 
service certificate which seemed to have 
a face value of $1,258, but for some 
technical reason connected with his 
transfer from one branch of the service 
to another, he was paid only $44; and 
this he gave to the 1946 Endowment 
Fund. He has been assured that his gift 
has as much value from the standpoint 
of sentiment and liberality on his part 
as if he had been able to transmit the 
original amount. On the three-for-one 
basis, his gift is worth $132. 

Then, the night students held their 
general assembly on April 21, and as a 
fitting conclusion to their session they 
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took up a collection, and contributed 
the entire amount, $36, to the proposed 
Students Activities Building, which 
automatically goes into the 1946 En- 
dowment Fund, and is worth $108. 

The Carnegie Institute, entirely a 
separate entity from Carnegie Tech, 
must never be forgotten—and it never is. 
Lawrence C. Woods Jr. has just con- 
tributed $100 for the exploration work 
of the Carnegie Museum—possibly the 
proposed Eastern Hudson Bay expedi- 
tion—'‘‘or any other Museum work,” 
adds Mr. Woods in his generous letter. 

We can now say that it was Mrs. 
Douglas Stewart who presented the 
sum of $5,000 to create a suitable me- 
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morial to her late husband, as referred 
to in the April Magazine. A habitat 
group of a primeval forest and sw 
of the Carboniferous age was decided 
upon as being the most desirable instal- 
lation, in view of the keen interest of 
the former Director in introducing life. 
like dioramas in the galleries and his 
particular desire to illustrate in an 
effective visualization the most charac 
teristic geological period of this region. 
The total of these gifts, $180, when 
added to the $2,387,452.10 previously 
reported in the Carneciz Macazing 
during the months since its inaugura- 
tion, brings the grand total here re- 
corded to $2,387,632.10. 


TO NORMALCY 


By Ratpp Munn 


HE Correlation between business con- 

ditions and the demand for library 
service has been noted by every librarian 
whose experience includes several de- 
pressions. The accompanying chart 
(Figure I) shows that this relationship 
is an almost perfectly balanced one. The 
upper line represents the percentage of 
increase in the number of books lent by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
while the lower line shows the per- 
centage of employment in Western 
Pennsylvania. Happily for all con- 
cerned, both lines are now approaching 
normal. 

During 1936 the Library lent 3,662,121 
books for home reading. This is a drop 
of 14 per cent since. the peak of 1932, 
but an increase of 28 per cent over 1929. 
The use of the Library is now at about 
the point that should have been at- 
tained had there been a normal growth 
since 1929. It now appears that the 
demand is becoming more nearly 
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stabilized and no further huge gains or 
losses are anticipated. 

The number of books lent for home 
reading is unlikely to reach much higher 
levels because of the policy of devoting 
very little of the linet feed to the pur- 
chase of light fiction. Even before the 
days of depression budgets, it was 
realized that the Library could not do 
justice to more serious readers if it en- 
couraged extensive borrowing of light 
novels. Not only the cost of these 
novels was involved, but the routine of 
cataloguing, lending, and rebinding 
them became so great that it called fora 
constantly increasing staff. For several 
years the selection of fiction has been 
limited to 100 of the 3,300 or more 
novels that are published each year in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
A few light novels are included in the 
Library's selection, but most of them 
are chosen because of literary merit or 
the importance of the theme. 
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The result of this plier of favoring 
the purchase of books that have edu- 
cational and informational value is 
shown in the following table. In it the 
total number of books lent is divided 
among the three main classes, showing 
the percentage of each. 
7 % % 
Adult Adult Children’s 

Year Nonfiction Fiction Books, 


1920 16 30 54 
1925 19 31 50 
1929 20 30 50 
1932 23 34 43 
1933 25 35 40 
1934 26 32 42 
1935 27 31 42 
1936 28 28 44 


The steady growth in the use of adult 
nonfiction will be noted. The per- 
centage of adult fiction has dropped 
somewhat, except during the worst of 
the depression when unemployment 
drove thousands of casual readers into 
the libraries. It is significant that the 
use of adult nonfiction is being sus- 
tained at a higher rate than the total 
circulation. In the chart (Figure ID) 
the solid line shows the trend of total 
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1929 to 1936 


FIGURE II 


circulation; the broken line represents 
the use of adult nonfiction. 

The wide fluctuation in the percent- 
age of children’s books, as shown in the 
table, is due more to changes in adult 
use than to great differences in demand 
by boys and girls. There are, however, 
conditions which deter children from 
using the Library as much as formerly. 
Dangerous traffic keeps many of the 
younger children away, while the in- 
creasing number of social activities con- 
nected with the schools, Scouts, and 
other organizations attract the older 
ones. 

Despite the marked decrease in the 
use of the Library by the more casual 
readers of depression times, the demands 
made upon the staff are in no way 
diminished. As the routine of caring for 
long lines of borrowers becomes less 
burdensome, time becomes available for 
consultation with those who desire aid 
in selecting books and finding informa- 
tion. 

The Reference and Technology De- 
partments and the Business Branch 
reached a new high record during 1936 
when 47,196 questions were brought to 
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them. Only those questions which are 
sufficiently difficult to demand a search 
for it.<ormation are counted. 

The reader's counselor held consulta- 
tions with 1,606 people, most of whom 
wished to follow a course of reading for 
some special purpose. The mae 
counselor can never reach a large num- 
ber of people because of the highly per- 
sonal nature of his work. His con- 
tribution must be judged not by its 
volume, but by the importance af pro- 
viding complete advisory service to 
those who are eager to advance their 
knowledge through systematic reading. 

Cooperation with local civic, educa- 
tional, recreational, and welfare agencies 
is becoming a much more important 
part of the Library's activities. Many 
of these agencies are training leaders 
and planning programs for various types 
of community work, and by aiding 
these leaders the Library's influence is 
eventually extended to large groups. 

That readers are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in book review maga- 
zines and book talks is not an unmixed 
blessing. One effect is to concentrate an 
insistent demand upon relatively few 
books, leaving many equally worthy 
titles unsung and unsought. No reason- 
able number of copies would have sat- 
isfied the demand during 1936 for “‘An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey,’’ ““Man 
the Unknown,” ‘‘Wake Up and Live,” 
‘Inside Europe,’’ and ‘“The Last Puri- 
tan." With 180 copies of ‘‘Gone With 
the Wind”’ the Library was unable to 
keep even within hailing distance of the 
demand. This is by far the largest num- 
ber of copies of a current novel which 
the Library has ever purchased, and is 
justified by the belief that interest in 
this splendid historical novel will con- 
tinue long after these copies are worn 
out in service. 

With the return of more prosperous 
times it must not be assumed that the 
Library's problems will be solved auto- 
matically. Four branch libraries are 
still closed three evenings a week, and 
other branches are nest Friday after- 
noons and evenings. None of the small 
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deposit stations which were closed ig 
1932 has been reopened. These con- 
ditions are made necessary by shortage 
of staff, there being thirty-five fewer 
assistants than in 1929. Book and 
periodical funds are still far below nor 
mal, but a substantial addition has been 
made for 1937. The Mayor of Pitts. 
burgh and seven of the City Councilmen 
are members of the Library's Board of 
Trustees. These officials and the two 
other members of Council haveexamined 
the Library's needs with interest and 
pengactiy, and can no doubt be de 
pn ed upon to provide funds for its 
urther development as soon as the city’s 
financial condition will permit. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


The exhibition of German Art from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth century 
that closes on May 30 will be fol- 
lowed on June 3 with an exhibit of the 
sculpture of Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

Following a custom inaugurated sev- 
eral years ago, an exhibition of paint 
ings by selected Pittsburgh artists will 
be shown from June 8 to July 31. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM AND DEPARTMENT 
OF FINE ARTS 


Every Thursday Evening at 5:45 over KDKA 
(Daylight Saving Time) 


May 
20—'‘Sketching for Fun,’’ by Margaret M. Lee, 
Director of Educational Work, Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute. 
27—‘‘Biology and Poetry,’ by Stanley T. 
Brooks, Curator of Recent Invertebrates, 
Carnegie Museum. 
JuNE 
3—"‘Why —— by Jane A. White, Assistant 
Curator of Education, Carnegie Museum. 
10—'‘Sweet Herbs,’’ by O. E. Jennings, Curator 
of Botany and Director of Education, Car- 
negie Museum. 
17—‘‘A Cross-Country Hike with a Naturalist,” 


by L. W. Henderson Jr., Graduate Assis- 
tant, Biology Department, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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RUSKIN INFLUENCES A UNIVERSITY 


By Rosert X. GRAHAM 
Director, News Service, University of Pittsburgh 


An English 
course taken at 
the University of 
Iowa in 1895 by 
John Gabbert 
Bowman, now 
Chancellor of the 
University of 
Pittsburgh, has 
resulted in the 
visualization and 
the realization of 
the world’s tall- 
est school building, the University of 
Pittsburgh's forty-two story Cathedral 
of Learning. 

Chancellor Bowman, as a student, 
was inspired by a study of Ruskin with 
a love of Gothic architecture and con- 
ceived the idea of a tall structure to 
symbolize the hopes and aspirations of 
education. Later, in 1911, as president 
of the University of Iowa, he had en- 
larged upon his idea, but it was not 
until 1921, when Dr. Bowman became 
Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, that he was able to take the 
first step in the direction of his ideal. 
Throughout these years, however, he 
never lost the inspiration received from 
Ruskin's writings. 

The original idea was challenged, 
but was finally accepted, and the origi- 
nal name used in the discussions—Ca- 
thedral of Learning—also became part 
of the idea. When friends of the Uni- 
versity donated the ground—an entire 
city square of fourteen acres—the idea 
became a reality; architects translated 
the dream into blueprints and drawings; 
and the work was started. Ground was 
broken in 1926, and construction con- 
tinued until 1931. In 1934 Federal 
CWA aid enabled continuance of the 
work long enough to complete the ex- 
terior stonework. Now, eleven years 


after the building was begun, the cor- 
ner stone of the Cathedral will be laid 
as one of the features of the University’s 
sesquicentennial celebration in June. 

Pittsburgh has put, in land and build- 
ing, almost ten million dollars into the 
Cathedral. More than half a million 
dollars was raised here during 1936 for 
the completion of the great commons 
room, a four-story Gothic arched foyer 
with three quarters of an acre of floor 
space. Finishca entirely in cut stone, 
oe area will be the center of student 
life. 

Off the commons room will be located 
seventeen nationality seminar rooms 
sponsored by nationality groups that 
have made Western Pennsylvania su- 
preme in industry and culture, including 
representations of the Chinese, Greek, 
French, Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, 
Roumanian, Hungarian, Yugoslav, 
Czechoslovak, Scottish, German, 
Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, English, 
and Syrian groups. 

Little wonder then, that the world, 
as well as Pittsburgh, has watched with 
interest and wonderment the rise of steel 
and stone, making it the world’s largest 
educational building. 

In the Cathedral are located also the 
Darlington Library of rare Americana; 
a fine arts library of 50,000 pictures and 
reproductions; the Alldred Library; the 
University seismological station; and 
administrative offices. There are 375 
rooms, including 91 classrooms, 67 labo- 
ratories, 52 research laboratories, 8 large 
lecture rooms, 5 theaters and assembly 
rooms, 15 departmental studies, 3 floors 
devoted to the University Library, 78 
offices, the faculty club, and several stu- 
dent lounges. Rising 535 feet above the 
street, the structure is approximately 
1,423 feet above sea level at its topmost 
roof deck. The floor area of the struc- 
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ture is 530,000 square feet, and the 
building has a gross volume of more 
than 9,000,000 cubic feet. The base is 
226 feet square, with projecting wings 
on one side, making the overall dimen- 
sion of the east facade 325 feet. 

But Chancellor Bowman is not inter- 
ested in steel and stone as such. He has, 
rather, inspired 
a oats ma- 
terialistic com- 
munity to erect a 
monument to 
latent idealism. 
He has offered 
donors an ideal, 
persistently 

inting out that 
in the high build- 
ing there is em- 
bodied that up- 
lift, that sugges- 
tion of sublimity, 
that spiritual 
force which now 
and then takes a 
student out of 
himself to the 
levels of inspira- 
tion from which 
he can never com- 
pletely return. 

The Stephen 
Foster Memorial, 
sponsored jointly 
by the University 
and the Tuesday 
Musical Club of 
Pittsburgh will 
also be dedicated 
in a series of 
events starting 
June 1. Standing on the new University 
campus, with the Cathedral towering 
above it, the delicately Gothic me- 
morial and shrine in memory of the 
beloved composer of .“‘Old Folks at 
Home’’ and “Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming,"’ cost half a million 
dollars. Designed to serve as a livin 
musical purpose as well as to mand 
Pittsburgh and America of their Stephen 
Foster heritage, the Memorial will be 


CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 


the permanent home of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. It will also be the center 
of student musical activities, and 
lic concerts and recitals will be held in 
the building. Its auditorium, seating 
750 persons, will resound first, ap- 
poner enough, to a program of 
oster songs and melodies to be given 
at the formal 
dedication of the 
building on 
June 2. 

Adjoining the 
Foster Memorial 
auditorium, con- 
nected by a clois- 
tered passage, is 
a small shrine in 
which a priceless 
collection of 
Foster manu- 
scripts, personal 
belongings, and 
first editions will 
be exhibited. 
This collection, 
gathered by 
Josiah K. Lilly 
in Indianapolis 
and presented to 
the University of 
Pittsburgh ‘‘in 
trust for the 
people of Amer- 
ica,’ will attract 
music lovers 
from every part 
of the world. 
And as the songs 
touch the heart 
of America and 
keep alive the 
spirit of the composer, so will this 
Memorial stand to Pittsburgh’s regard 
for her native son. 

Thus it was that a young student's 
dream of a college that would build it- 
self up into the stratosphere of spiritual 
aspiration has realized itself materially 
in the noblest college building in the 
world, because his imagination was cap- 
tured in his days or adolescence by 


John Ruskin. 
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A Review of Shakespeare's ‘* As You Like It’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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Our twenty-fifth 

Shakespearean 

play! The sup- 

ply of those 

which can be 

performed with 

any pleasure on 

the part of the 

audience must be 

etting low. I 

do not suppose 

that anyone is 

anxious to see 

“Titus Andronicus’’ or any of the three 
parts of Henry VI just because Shake- 
speare may have had a hand in them. 
It is rather curious that “‘As You Like 
Ir’ has not been chosen before this 
since it is one of the best known and the 
most frequently read of the plays, and 
seems to present few difficulties in per- 
formance and casting. Yet, when I 
come to think of it, 1 cannot remember 
any performance—and I must have seen 
it a dozen times at least—which gave me 
any particular pleasure. It is an elusive 
play and much of its charm seems to 
evaporate on the stage. Also, one is far 
more conscious of the slapdash com- 
position of the play and the many in- 
consistencies of the plot—it was surely 
put together in haste—when one sees 
“As You Like It’’ than when one reads 
it. The reader unconsciously hurries 
through the scenes that carry on the 
plot and that concern such tiresome 
people as Oliver and the Usurping Duke, 
and lingers over the lovely forest-music 
of Arden. But in performance so many 
things seem to need explanation. For 
instance, why does Oliver have to be 
told of the Duke’s banishment when we 
learn in the next scene that it occurred 
years before? Why does Rosalind go 


into the forest to seek her father and 
when she gets there, and has him al- 
most under her nose, forget all about 
him? What probability is there in the 
pairing of three of the four couples in 
the last scene, and how did Rosalind 
and Celia get their wedding dresses? 
None of this matters to the reader, 
indeed he scarcely notices it, but it 
taxes the spectators’ credulity. 

I do not know whether the part of 
Rosalind is a difficult or an easy one. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw stated that it was a 
part ‘‘in which reasonable presentability 
being granted, failure is hardly pos- 
sible.’’ All the actresses whom I have 
seen have been ‘‘presentable,’’ and some 
of them much more, but I cannot think 
of one whose performance colored my 
conception of Rosalind on a subsequent 
reading of the play. 

Of the three young actresses who 
essayed the part in the present produc- 
tion none was born to play it. Not that 
they were not intelligent and thought- 
ful performances, all three of them, but, 
to begin with, Rosalind was ‘‘more 
than common tall’’ and her tallness is 
alluded to several times. No. 1 and 
No. 2 were not only not tall, they were 
more than common small. In spite of 
Miss Elizabeth Bergner, there is nothing 
elfin about Shakespeare’s Rosalind. She 
is big and gay and frank and evidently 
has enough of both doublet and hose 
in her Senssician to make a very 
credible boy. It is unjust to blame the 
actresses for their lack of height, es- 
pecially as in this case, when they were 
of necessity chosen from the Senior 
class, but it does spoil the :*!1sion. The 
performance of No. 1 was ‘cchnically 
the best of the three. The part had 
evidently been carefully and thought- 
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fully studied, she managed her voice 
well, her diction was cultivated and 
clear, and she had some idea of the 
lyrical quality of the lines. It was a mis- 
take to carry over the wistfulness that 
was quite suitable in the earlier scenes 
into the Forest of Arden. Rosalind is 
just as sure as her audience that she will 
finally get her man and is thoroughly 
enjoying the game. There was a little 
tendency to coyness, and if there is one 
thing that Rosalind is not, it is coy. 
No. 2, the smallest and merriest of the 
three, had the best feeling for comedy. 
Although a local flavor in her diction 
was sometimes disturbing, the Gany- 
mede-Orlando scenes were played with 
an engaging sparkle. I can imagine her 
as an excellent Puck. Technically less 
accomplished than either of the others, 
No. 3 gave me, personally, the most 
pleasure, for she was a conceivable 
Rosalind in appearance and played 
her part simply, without archness, and 
suggesting a gentle gravity beneath 
her gayety. 

The part of Orlando is perhaps not a 
difficult one, but there is more in it than 
a conventional young lover playing 
““‘opposite’’ the leading lady, which is 
all that many actors make of him. The 
first Orlando gave an excellent perform- 
ance. The scenes with Old Adam— 
who gave him good support—and also 
those with the two girls in the first act 
were delightfully played, as were the 
later scenes of the mock-wooing of 
Ganymede in which his ‘‘lover’s melan- 
choly’’ and his growing amusement in 
the new game were nicely balanced. 
Although he spoke his lines with in- 
telligence, there did not seem to be 
much ———— of the beauty of the 
verse. hen Shakespeare puts lines 
such as: 


Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time; 


it seems a pity to speak them as if they 
were _ The wrestling scene was 
played with such vigor that one of the 
performances ended with a sprained 
thumb. Orlando No. 2 also gave a good 
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account of the part. He was somewhat 
too melancholy and introspective, but 
he spoke the verse as if he liked ir. 

I wonder what sort of person Shake 
con intended Jaques to be? 
the disconcerting allusion of the Ban. 
ished Duke to his scandalous pase if 
nothing is made of it later? Did Shake 
speare first intend to make him a more 
serious and important character, and 
later find that as such he overweighted 
the comedy? As he stands he is not 
much more than an amusing poseur, a 
dilettante parlor-philosopher. This ' 
parently was the view of the Jaques of 
the present performance and he carried 
it out very successfully. His airy, super 
cilious delivery of the lines and his 
suggestion of Jaques’ enjoyment of his 
own cleverness were admirably con- 
veyed. He did not make the too-fre- 
quent mistake of declaiming the Seven 
Ages of Man as if it were a weighty 
sermon instead of an agreeable Eliza- 
bethan conceit. 

There is no reason, I suppose, why 
Touchstone should not be acted as the 
traditional court fool, but his wit and 
his wisdom —and he has lots of both— 
seem to be those of a maturer man, and 
his special brand of foolery is not helped 
by the antics that are usually associated 
with cap and bells. I daresay my con- 
ception of Touchstone is colored by my 
memories of the greatest Shakespearean 
clown that I have ever seen, George 
Weir of the famous old Benson Com- 
ee His solemn and portentous de- 
ivery of Touchstone’s lines had a rich 
comedy that no running accompani- 
ment of antics and laughter could en- 
hance. This is being very narrow- 
minded and prejudiced, and I should be 
ashamed to write it down. The present 
Touchstone gave a very professional 
performance, clear and incisive and 
nicely timed, but he did not strike me 
as very funny. 

Not much was extracted from the 
charming part of Celia by the three 
ladies who were seen in it. They played 
it rather roughly and looked huge be- 
side their little Rosalinds, though that 
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SCENE FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 


could not be helped. The Olivers were 
both competently played; although how 
the ‘wretched, ragged man o’ergrown 
with hair’’ became the dapper youth 


who brought the news to Ganymede 
was not explained. The first Phoebe 
was charming and knew how to speak 
verse, too, though I am not sure that the 
shrewish second one was not nearer the 
part. The Banished Duke and his Lords 
were a merry crew. They laughed at 
Jaques, they laughed at Touchstone, 
they laughed at the songs and at the 
winter wind and at man’s ingratitude 
and at everything. They hardly gave 
the audience themselves a chance to 
laugh. The three Audreys made ‘‘the 
groundlings laugh’’; they also ‘‘made 
the judicious grieve.’’ I cannot see why 
Audrey should be played as an epileptic 
or an escaped lunatic; she is surely just 
adull-witted country girl. Amiens sang 
the heavenly songs in a pleasant tenor, 
but rather operatically. It is a mistake 
to sing “‘Under the Greenwood Tree’’ 
as if it were ‘‘Celeste Aida,’’ and the 
two tuneful pages were more casual. 
Chester Wallace directed “‘As You 
Like It,”’ and directed it well. Most of 


the traditional business was, rightly or 
wrongly, retained. An innovation—to 
me—and a very happy one, was the 
treatment of the “And-I-to-Phoebe’’ 
scene as a sort of formal lyric quartet. 
I had never seen it so effectively done. 
Departing from precedent, “As You 
Like It’’ was not performed on the triple 
Elizabethan stage, but nevertheless the 
action moved quickly and, as most of 
the scenes take place in one part or 
another of the Forest of Arden, there 
was no confusion in the spectators’ 
minds even if the same backdrop was 
used for all the scenes. 

Lloyd Weninger’s stylized forest was 
handsome and decorative, though not 
notably forestlike. Miss Schrader’s 
fifteenth-century Italian costumes were 
charming and delightful in color and 
design. 

I wonder if the actors in Shakespeare’s 
time really pronounced Jaques’ name 
Jay-kweez? After all, Shakespeare knew 
some French and, if it has to be in two 
syllables in the verse parts, Jacques in 
French verse would be too. Fré-re Jac- 
ques, Fré-re Jac-ques, Dormez-vous? 
Dormez-vous? 
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THE STUDENT PEACE MOVEMENT 


A DISTINGUISHED Citizen of Germany 
told me the other day that America 
is the hope of Europe against the out- 
break of another war. The influence of 
American public opinion, he said, is 
tremendously potent in the Old World; 
and he spoke with especial emphasis of 
the movement among our college stu- 
dents to keep this country out of war as 
an inspiring contrast to the propaganda 
of European states to drive their young 
men into armed battalions which are 
prepared for the instant invasion and 
slaughter of their neighbors. As the 
situation stands today, on one side of 
the Atlantic is an inevitable war; on 
the other side, an unbreakable peace. 
Mr. Mussolini has just declared that 
Italy takes her stand behind ‘“‘eight 
million bayonets well-sharpened and 
thrust from intrepid young hearts.’ If 
those intrepid young hearts could only 
speak their own thoughts, I wonder if 
Mr. Mussolini would not be surprised 
at their conclusions. These raw soldiers, 
many of whom are striplings of fifteen, 
would see, if they could view the world 
with an unclouded vision, that while 
they are being thus set aside for the 
slaughter of war, all the trades and pro- 
fessions that are silently urging them 
to useful, happy, and. productive lives 
are being filled with women; and that 
Mr. Mussolini, through his insistence 
upon an aggresive military organization 
for his man-power, has made Italy, in 
all the arts and avocations of peace, a 


woman's country in which these eight 
million wasted warriors can never te 
claim their rightful civic places. 

Mr. Hitler takes a somewhat dif 
ferent course in threatening the peace of 
the world. Hatred is his chief impli 
ment—hatred at home and _ hatred 
abroad. He once declared that he would 
pave the road from Munich to Berlin 
with the skulls of Jews. Then he under- 
took a campaign of assassination among 
those Germans of non-Jewish type who 
had incurred his disapprobation— 
General Kurt von Schleicher and his 
wife being shot down at their own door, 
and afterwards vindicated by Hitler 
upon the insistence of his army chief- 
tains. With the German nation thus 
terrified, he stands grimly prepared to 
attack his neighbors—France in par- 
ticular—at any moment when war will 
bolster his national power against the 
fast growing discontent of his people. 

A year ago Italy served notice on 
Downing Street that she would attack 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
unless certain vessels were withdrawn. 
John Bull, trusting in the peace of 
Versailles and Locarno, had laid down 
his sword; but finding himself abjectly 
helpless, he is clad once more in shining 
armor; and the two dictators, who alone 
are responsible for all the turmoil of 
another war, are roaring as gently as 
any sucking dove. If peace is really kept 
inviolate, it will be to England, through 
her courageous action in rearming, at a 
backbreaking cost, that the world owes 
its acclamation. 
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In 1914 an Austrian archduke was 
killed by a Serbian madman. Austria, 
in order to obtain what is called satis- 
faction, caused a war which killed ten 
million and wounded twenty million 
men who were not archdukes. And 
nothing was settled. Why, then, should 
not our students declare that they mean 
irrevocably to keep America out of 
war? I believe with all my heart that 
the law that has just been passed by 
Congress to keep our country neutral is 
a good law. Armed to the teeth and 
always ready to drive back any invader, 
we should, if and when the next world 
conflict breaks out, take the position 
of a hermit nation, living strictly unto 
ourselves, as in the time of a plague, 
until Europe shall have destroyed the 
structure of her civilization, after which 
we shall bind up her wounds. This is 
what I believe to be the philosophy of 
the American student movement against 
war; and that movement should be en- 
couraged by every man who loves peace. 


THE LAST BULWARK OF LIBERTY 


A CORRESPONDENT who has a flaming 
sense of liberty sends us this ques- 
tion: ‘Will not the passage of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's measure for packing 
the Supreme Court with six new justices 
who will do his will in all future legis- 
lation shake our national foundations?” 

We say, frankly, in answer to our 
friend, that in our opinion the first re- 
sult of changing the Supreme Court 
would unquestionably be the destruc- 
tion of the guarantee of personal liberty 
as set forth in the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the United 
States, and known as the Bill of Rights. 
Our national Government has often 
been compared to a three-legged stool— 
consisting of Congress, the President, 
and the Supreme Court. President 
Roosevelt is now attempting to knock 
out the third leg, and—getting away 
from the metaphor of the three-legged 
stool—the whole glorious structure will 
then fall. 


Every dictator, every tyrant, whose 
wilful acts of power have soiled the 
pages of history, has begun his public 
career with real and benevolent regard 
for the public welfare. We believe that 
President Roosevelt's policies, destruc- 
tive of sound ideas as most of them are, 
have been inspired by lofty motives. 
But the boy who took his father’s 
watch apart and could not put it to- 
poem again was likewise moved by a 
ofty motive—the motive of discovering 
the secret of mechanical power. Some 
of the friends of the President have at- 
tempted to soften their opposition to his 
Court proposal by saying that Mr. 
Roosevelt is all right, but that some 
successor of his will be a dangerous man 
with a Court packed to do his will. 
This is an avoidance of the fact. If 
they had the courage to say what they 
believe, they would undoubtedlydeclare 
that President Roosevelt is himself the 
dangerous man. It is Mr. Roosevelt 
who is urging this revolutionary pro- 
posal, and he is doing so in order to 
accomplish ends which have been denied 
to him by the Supreme Court as it exists 
today under the Constitution. 

Presideat Roosevelt's policies—his 
gold fallacies, his attacks on business, 
his spread of wealth which is para- 
doxically spreading poverty through 
the excessive taxation of labor, his bi - 
struction of the people's food, his col- 
lection of dimakeia billions in as- 
tronomical amounts for social security, 
his adherence to relief and public work 
which makes the balancing of his bud- 
get progressively impossible, and his 
nonchalance before the creeping menace 
of inflation—all these things come to us 
in an inchoate and unrelated shape from 
a mind that catches its enthusiasms 
from dreamers who have but a slight 
acquaintance with either business or 
government. If the President is now 
allowed by Congress to put these plans 
before a Supreme Court which has been 
degraded by what Carter Glass has 
properly called ‘‘his frightful proposi- 
tion,’ the last akauak of American 
liberty will be quickly swept away. 
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THE CANADIAN WAY—AND OURS 


H, for a Hepburn in the White 
House! 

We venture to say that this wish has 
been uttered a million times in the 
United States during the past two 
months. 

In our country John L. Lewis has 
organized a campaign in which nearly 
every form of disorder and lawlessness, 
breaking out in riot and insurrection in 
Michigan and Kansas, is at all times 
complacently viewed by President 
Roosevelt, who received Mr. Lewis in 
a friendly call at the White House, after 
all these outrageous actions, as late as 
April 14. When our Secretary of Labor 
expressed her sympathy with the Lewis 
——- to strike and destroy, it was 
made plain that she spoke by authority. 

But before this Damon and Pythias 
interview was held, Mr. Lewis at- 
tempted to organize his communistic 
seizure of property in Canada; and there 
he met a man of a different t the 
— of Ontario, Mitchell F. Hep- 

urn. “I don’t believe in the sincerity 
of John L. Lewis,’’ declared Mr. Hep- 
burn, ‘‘and I judge his Committee on 
Industrial Organization by its acts so 
far.’’ He explained that he was heartily 
in favor of labor in all that it could 
justly claim, but that he would use the 
whole power of his government to pre- 
vent the sit-down strike and the illegal 
seizure of property. ““Moreover,’’ said 
he, ‘if Lewis comes into Canada, I will 
arrest him and put him in prison with- 
out bail!’” When Mr. Hepburn's Secre- 
tary of Labor began to coquette with 
the American disciples riot, the 
premier demanded his iemnes resigna- 
tion, which was given to him, and in 
forty-eight hours Canada was quiet, 
and labor was satisfied and happy. 

And that is why the anxious people 
of the United States, including countless 
members of the labor ranks, as we be- 
hold our country sttikebound and in 
turmoil from Maine to California, have 
uttered that cry, ‘‘Oh, for a Hepburn in 
the White House!”’ 
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